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ADVERTISEMENT. 


H Is little publication was undertaken in 


conſequence of ſome converſations held dur. 
ing the courſe of this laſt ſeaſon with the proprie- 


tor of the Cheltenham waters ; not with any vier 
of recommending them to the attention of the 


public ; car increaſing reputation requiring no 
ſuch aid; but chiefly in order to correct ſome er- 


— 


rors and abuſes in the diſpenſation of the waters, 


that had been found to be injurious both to the 


proprietor, and to thoſe who. had occalion for 


| them. 


However, though that was my original inten- 
tion, I was neceſſarily led, as will appear, into 
an examination of the waters themſelves, and to 


explain thoſe peculiarities in their compoſition; 


and that particular mode of operation, on which 
their medicinal efficacy principally PO | 


The ſame train of thinking carried me on to an 


examination of other ſaline compoſitions, which 


notwithſtanding they might not be immediately 


connected with the ſubject, appeared to be of ſo 
much importance as I hoped would ſufficiently 
apologiſe for the deviation; eſpecially as the few 


hints I had to throw out might probably induce 


others who were more able, to proceed in an in- 


veſtigation that could not but prove highly i in⸗ 


Aragive and entertaining. / 5 
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1 bee fpring is e to WAY 
about thirty-five pints, of water in an hour, 

amounting to eight hundred and-forty pints: a 
day. A quantity, no doubt, inconſiderable when 
compared with that which iſſues from other me- 
dicinal ſprings. But ſmall as it is, it would be 
found, by proper management, ſufficient for 
nearly an equal number of drinkers. And vet 
though there is not at any time that number in 


the place who come on account of the waters, it 


frequently happens that there is not enough of 
water for the company. Nor does the miſchief 
ſtop there; for the report of this ſcarcity is circu- 


lated abroad, and often with this addition, that 
the waters are ſometimes adulterated, by pouring 


in common pump water into the reſervoir over 
night, in order that there may be a ſufficient 
oP or the _— the next morning.” 


In h of cheſe reports thoſe who 


come for the ſake of the waters are diſcontented, 
and many who are at a diſtance, are diſcouraged 
from coming at all, however much occaſion they 


N have for them; and indeed if they were to 


: — WM. „„ , 


P 


TER 
come, they would only add to the fifappoint- 


-ment and diſtreſs of the whole, during che pre- 
ſent mode of proceeding. : 


Now this great ſcarcity as 1 have mentioned, 
does not proceed from any, ſcantineſs of fupply 
from the fountain, but from other cauſes that are 
totally unconneRed, and which: may be eafily res 
moved without any detriment to any one indi- 
wud whatever; but "_F to eme. of n / 


Oo 
: 
i 5 
1 
: 
1 


mY chief OY of the fearcity contylained-: of 3 is, 
an erroneous opinion which has been entertained, 
that the waters are not only endowed with à 
purgative quality; but that they alſo act as an 
alterative; meaning by that expreſſion, that ſome 
of their ingredients penetrate into the different 
receſſes of the body, correct vitiated juices, break 
through obſtructions, drive before them the ob- 
ſtructing matter, and thus affift the purgative in- 
gredients in purifying the eee Our” all 
the e ien 7 


This is one great ub of FR injurious waſte - 
and diſſipation of the waters. For in conſe. 
quence of their being conſidered in the light of 
an alterative, they. have been recommended, .not 
wy to be taken as an aperient in the morning, 


but to be drank, by * glaſſes, at different : 
f | times 


\ * 


„ 
times of the day. The company therefore are not 
_eontented with their morning's draught, but con» 
tinue fipping at noon, and at night, and fome« 
times oftener, after the A 8 een has 
e gere pat eee e 


be eee eee that: thaw |, oy 
no foundation for the theory upon which the 
practice has been recommended: but that the 
, efficacy of the waters conſiſts in their Purgative 
quality alone, guarded as it is, by the other in- 
—_—_ of their ans coop and enn 


is ale are cede: for no other purpoſe 
than to prevent the . r ere a a 1 
| n evaraation.”. as | 
wry he conſtitution ould faſtain unrvfted ad 
unimpaired, a long daily perſeverance in any 
other cathartics, equally with theſe waters, the 
ſame ſalutary effects would probably enſue from 
their operation, But the. art of Pharmacy has 
never yet attained to, that excellence of compoſi- 
tion. For it is well known that the moſt mild 
and gentle purgatives, however judiciouſſ 11 
guarded and corrected, ſeldom fail of diſcompoſ 
ing the habit, in ſome degree, during their 
operation; and if repeated daily, but for a fingle 


week, they would be found not a to enfeeble 
the 


| 
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of complaints often worſe than thoſe or were 
intended to remove. 3 


"Mu then conſiſts the fingular pre-eminence 
of the Cheltenham waters, over all other purga- 

tives; that during a long continued uninterrupted - 
perſeverance in them, they very rarely occaſion 
any diſcompoſure or ruffling of the conſtitution, 


any ſickneſs or griping, any diminution of 
ſtrength, appetite or ſpirits, but rather a renova - 


tion and improvement of all, provided the waters 
are drank with diſcretion, and a due ae to 
regimen is all along obſeryed. | 


That the tn e of theſe waters 
may be accounted for, from their purgative qua- 
lity alone, ſo happily guarded, will evidently ap- 
pear from the few following conſiderations. 


We know that the raft 3 for 
which theſe waters are found to be moſt efficaci- 
ous, generally proceed from obſtructions fitvated : 
in one part or another of the body, whether oc- 


caſioned by irregularity of living, the viciſſitudes 
of climate or of ſeaſons, or acrimony either gene- 
rated or introduced into the * conſtitution, or 


by what other cauſe ſoever. : 


;/ 


N R 
Y * 
* * 
2 4 
*. 
et - 


K 


TS 3. 


We farcher know that the moſt eFeftual means = 
of reſolving and removing obſtruftions is by di- 


verting the. obſtruQting matter into one of the 
great emunRories or outlets of the body, origi- 


nally conſtrutted for the purpoſe of unloading 

the conſtitution and ridding it of all redundances, 
of all the feculent remains of the aliment, and all i 
the recrements of the circulation. Of thoſe prin- 


cipal outlets there are three in number: the ſkin, 
the kidnies, and the inteſtinal canal. Could we 


then promote an increaſed diſcharge, for a proper 


continuance, from either of them, our purpoſe 


would probably be anſwered. But we have not 
ſo much the command over the kidnies or the 


Kin, as to be able to excite a ſufficient diſcharge 
by them on all occaſions: nor have we the means 
of continuing it with impunity to the conſtitu- 


Tion in other reſpects: nor at all times ſo much 


the power of reſtraining it afterwards; but that a 
confirmed diabetes would probably be the conſe- 
quence of a continued enforcement of the ſecre- 


: tion; in the former, and a total diſſolution of the 


whole animal ſyſtem, would enſue from any tuck 
e 1 2 _— 4 | 


The remaining "_ on the contrary, the 
Snteſtinal canal, is very much under our ſubjec- 
tion. We can at any time excite a diſcharge from 
it, can increaſe the diſcharge, or continue or to- 
tally luppreſs it, as we ſee occaſion, Here we | 


Gm | 


* 4 


0 * 5 N 
ſeldom find any. difficulty, eſpecially as bye, the 
aſſiſtance of theſe moſt excellent waters, we cam 
promote the diſcharge and continue it as long as 
the caſe. requires, without endangering the con- 


ſtitution, provided the evacuation is never age 
$o-excols, F ; N e 1 


—ç— 


i is on account of; the ab iS N. we ee — 
this great emunctory that recourſe is ſo frequently 


had to it in a variety of diſorders both chtonical 


and acute; and even in caſes here from the na- 


ture or ſituation of the diſorder, the eee! 


would ſeem to be more properly adapted; ſuch, 

particularly, as accumulations of water in ſome 

of the cavities of the body, or in troubleſome ob 
firuRions in the common integurnents, 


The powerful operation 'of cathartics is fres 
quently examplified in dropſical caſes. For after 


all attempts upon the kidnies have proved unſuc- 


ceſsful, we find that by only ſtimulating the ex- 


halent veſſels of the inteſtines, an immenſe quan- 


tity of fluids, often amounting to ſeveral gallons, 


is ſollicited from the different cavities of the body, 
in which it happened to be accumulated, and 
turned into that great channel, and thence diſ- 


charged. Here all Ws OY out 


of W ee ee r, e 


. 7 - » 
1 1 
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ol being onveyec 
poſited, into the f 
E like manner, and by the ſame cauſe, than a 


8 ; | | 1 { 
1 4 9 7 
Jen n eee ths e + 
Ad 38 cutaneous complaints, . 


a eruptions, or dry incruſtations, or wy 
exſudations, or of, whatever kind they may be, 
we frequently obſerve; that after they had baſſſed 


he efforts af the moſt powerful alteratives, and 


on that account have been generally ranked 
amongſt the opprobru medicorum, they. have, -at 

length given way to x perſeverance/in ſome ſuck 
gentle cathartic as the Cheltenham waters, and 


by proper attention to the original cauſes of their 


produQtion, have been rev ented . aver * 
pearing —_ Os 


Seeing then thas 5 in drophicat aa the 
flimulus of the cathartic alone, is capable of de- 
Nee a large quantity. of ſtagnant fluids, from | 

the moſt diſtant cavities, into the inteſtinal 5 
and. that in thoſe of the integumentts, the erup- | 


tions are. found. to yield to the ſame mode of ope- 


ration, after allthealterative tribe of medicines had 


proved ineffeQual, have we not reaſon to exclude 


the affiſtance of alternatives i in this latter caſe as 

well as in the former? or is acrimony leſs ible 
eyed from.the parts where it was de- 
channel of che inteſtines, 


ae find. pk in Tame: Wot 


ks 
2 5 5 7 — 


IS) 


The analogy will appear Rill more copſ eu- 


_ from the following cophideration. ' ths 


en ;Þ ©. enn * 8 : 


The medicijat effects of the "cathiattic' have 


| birberto been confined in both caſes ſolely x0 the 
aiſcharge from the inteſtines ;” and in many in- 


ſtances, no farther aſſiſtance may be required. 


But in caſes of a more obſtinate nature, and 
Where the cathartic alone is inſufficient, it is fre- 
quently the means of bringing in ſome ther of 
the emunQories, particularly” the one which has 
the neareſt affinity to.the Pn, to 1 8 


with it. 2. 1 9 


As in the nds of confirmed droply, after all 


atdeinpts had been made ſeparately upon the 
| kidnies which are the natural outlet for the re- 
dundant 1ymph, without effect, the cathartic has, 
by carrying off part of the accumulated fluid, re- 
lieved them from the load that before oppreſſed 
them. They have conſequently recovered their 
uſual function, and much of the fluid has beek 
= diſcliarged the that channel alſo, , 


. 


In like manner, we frequently End: in cutane- 


ous complaints, that after the conſtitution has 


been unburthened by the operation of the Chel- 


tenham purgative, and the powers ofſthe circula- 


tion as it were liberated, wy have been enabled 
r x” Hg to 
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| to propel.th un ſettled acnimony more -lemifatly . 
towarde the kin, its uſual outlet; and the ſecre- 
: tory vellels there, being relaxed. by the ſame gpe- 
ration, what, the purgative alone could not: carry 
of has been Ps: pa G8 by, that 
ane 2 „ | 6 gg, 2 520 . 


2 — 1 A 1 
1 OY 45 8 FLIES. ant af». | 3 


| The ina of the Lahe for a white after 
5 14e theſe waters, has been adduced by the 


favqurers of the doctrine of alteratives, as a pfoof | 
of thei operation; not reflecting that in many 5 


- cther inſtances of acrimony floating i in the con- 


1 Kitution, evacuation alone frequently determines | 
its courſe to the parts where it had been uſed” to ; 


flow ; as is experienced, particularly. in gouty 
habits, where "7 opening a'vein, or adminifter- 


ing a Gn: . a N 8 


But alter! we NEO. chat many waters are 
more ſtrongly imptegnated with thoſe very _in- 
gredients to which the alterative virtues of the. 
| Cheltenham waters are aſcribed than they n 


A mean the fixed air, or ærial acid, and the ſteel 


- that are found i in their compoſition :. "fach as. the 
cold chalybeates of Spaw, Pyrmont, Tunbridge, 
and others diſperſed all over the globe, And vet 
thoſe waters are not found to be endowed with 
dhe deobſiruent 4 of the Cheltenham 
| B . waters, 
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waters, 3 in a few caſes, where the ob · 


ſtruction ariſes from languor in the ciroulatioh, } k 
and general debility of the whole habit. But in 


the many that gradually come on from ſome of 


the cauſes I before mentioned, and are 'Yooted | 


particularly in the glandular ſyſtem, in one part 


or other of the body; in all ſuch obſtruQians arid 
the inumerable diſorders they give birth to, thoſe + 


. chalybeate waters, fox want of the purgative, are 


totally unavailable. Nor are even their medicinal 


_ virtues ſo properly to be aſcribed to any faculty 


of penetrating into the different receſſes of the . 
body, as to their immediate action upon the ſto- 


mach itſelf, that great regulator of all the animal 


functions; and to the corroborating aſſiſtance 


they give it, in elaborating the crude aliment, and 
preparing it for the reſtoration of the debilitated 


| * of the conſitation, at -. 


1 RE 
What alterative effects are we then to expect 
from the Cheltenham waters, in which the i ingre- 


dients of that denomination are comparatively ſo 


inconſiderable, and but juſt ſufficient to correct 
the debilitating tendency of the purgative, as 
ſhall afterwards be explained; and when even on 


the fuppoſition of their being capable- of pene-. 
trating farther into the conſtitution by themſelves, 


- 


| W N n ?. 


the purgative by Yong oe. with; ow; would 


Upon 


638 * 


pes this e T cannot kelp remarking, 
is general, that the term 'alterative, and many 
: others 'of a. vague undetermined fignification ; to- 


vs” » 


gether with the phraſes correftors of vitiated 


8 of t the blood, &c. lo often uſed e = 


language, are commonly ther mere ſubſtitutions of 


ignorance, and ought to be excluded from all _ 
| found phyfiplogical. realoning, as deſervedly as - 5 : 


that of occult as from a more . 
philoſophy. 1 = WY. 


- Medidities ſeldom perils + atlas” 6 * 
fluids; but upon the ſolids of the ſyſtem, from 


/ 


whom the fluids derive their particular qualities ; '$ 


and their immediate action is in many inſtances _ 
confined to the alimentary canal, without pene- 
ttating farther into the conſtitution ; and eſpecially _ 
to the ſtomach, whoſe wonderful influence alone 
over the whole animal economy, extends their 
efficacy to a much greater variety of caſes than is 
commonly conceived; "Gong" oy a manner 2 80 
oy te be e u ee e 


7 


1 


Bure return · We may others the 1 re- 


lief that is frequently obtained by artificial dif- | 


charges, externally. produced; ſuch as thoſe. by 
. bliſters, iſſues, ſetons, &c. when no alleratine or 
other medicine is adminiſtered, and when the 
diſcharge i is inconſiderable, and from parts of the 
IE» too rhat e r r intended for any ſuch - 
3 


\ ; [4 = 8 5 > 


(a) 


purpoſe. "wow muck greater effefs Ho may be. 
reaſonably expected, from opening for a continu- 
_ ance, one of the principal emundtories of the body, 
that Was originally conſtruQed by the hand of na- 
ture, for the great end of ridding the conſtitution 8 
of all redundances, of all feculent noxious matter, 85 
in caſes eſpecially that ariſe from thence, and 
where the conſtitution is enabled to ſuſtain the 
evacuation. 1 ; 
| Upon the whole of this article then, it may be | 
concluded, that the practice which has been re- 
commended, and now prevails, of drinking the 
Cheltenham waters, by ſingle glaſſes, at different 
times of the day, is nearly as abſurd as that of 
Gpping common phyſic, after the operation of 
the morning's doſe. is at an end; and can anſwer 
no purpoſe whatever, but that of preventing the 
quantity 's being collected which is requifite for, f 
the company preſent, and at the ſame time diſ- 
couraging others at -a diſtance from having re- 
courſe to that fountain of health, however much 
they may ſtand in need of it. And it may be far- 
ther obſerved, that as, by that practice, the con- 
Kitution becomes more and more familiariſed to 
the waters, the greater muſt be the quantity neceſ- 
ſary for the morning's operation. If indeed, the 
chalybeates above-mentioned, particularly thoſe” 
of 828 and kyrmont, were to be ſubſtituted for 
; the 


* 


+; 15 5 
58 Cheltenbam waters, theix- Are: 


lend 00 


r 1 ingredients unreſtrained, would ca- 
Neues e thoſe of the latter towards the ſup- 
W 14 ol 


conſtitution, and-th 


ore might be 


ö occaſionally drank. curing the courſe. with the 
: JP rb riet e. e 8 355 oy, 


e 1 — 1 eee 47 
5 many who come from a diftance for the ſake 
"of theſe waters, being i impatient under their com- 
plaints, and deſirous of making the beſt uſe of 


5 their time, drink them to excels; þ:- and by. fo. 


doin ng they make the very worſt uſe of it they 

poll) can. For as the evacuation by ſuch a pro- 
e is generally greater than the conſtitution 
can bear, however well guarded the purgative 


may be by the other ingredients; 1 their appetite 


and 1 1 muſt neceſſarlz fail, their ſpirits 
flag; finding in ot! er reſpects, during 

7 t y make, all the Henefit they et- 
2 rid go "away diſappointe and diſſatis- 
-fied:" not —— that an evil that has been 


> long i in eftabliſhing tſelf in the habit, will na- 


curally require a long perſeverance i in the antidote 
for its removal; and that a regular adjuſtment of 


the antidote to the powers of the conſtitution, is 


indiſpenſably neceſſary in all caſes Whatſoever, 
Could they but be recorfciled to diminiſh their 
Oy n of the wlers, ard. make up the 
e 
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[gevecienry by a longer perſevera 
de reſerved for the reſt of his! A 
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1 third 2 of the ſcarcity is, "that 7 


cuſtom themſelves to ſend in the morning | for the 


a waters; H and though A pint is fufficient for the 
nerality of drinkers, a quart is the ſmalleſt Kiel 
tity that Is ever carried away: and more fre- 


qu ently two or three quarts. For the fervanty, 5 
| notwithſtanding they may have no occafion for the 
waters, often choſe to, drink them as their fir Pee 
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on this SLAM, 51k I dad i beg leave Py recom- 5 


mend to the conſideration of the inhabitants of 
the place, whether; as they have all the waters to 


themſelves, for ſeven mo! months of the year, and 5 


greater benefit would scerüe to acting from 


they might no not . a little 9 in their draughts, N 


during the very height of the ſeaſon, out of re- 


ſpect for thoſe who come: from a diſtance, and to 5 


whom ey: are indebted on many aecaunts. 


* 


The Wende too lake ant i in this cconomi- 


= plan, by rineing the glaſſes at the pump with 
common water, inſtead of that. * 
drawn from the fountain. 8 


7 


daun increaſe accbrdingly, while the N 


1 . 7 
4 eee ee De 


moved, the! re would be a eticy for the co 
_ pany,” at all times. And it is become the fn. te 


an Sbieck of confideration on account of the in: 


creaſing reqjtation of the waters; as the demand 


; Junta * never will. Rn © Fes 
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Wn then finiſhed ah I had 2 in 


Files in this publication, 1 ſhalf p make 
a few obſervations upon the af e 
tending to confirm more ſlröngly, the opinion 1 
| have advanced concerning their medici mode 
of operation; and at the ſame time, to ſet thoſe 
peculiarities in their compoſition on which their 

principal virtues depend, in a clearer light than 


1 conceive has Shag been attempted. 
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45 "The chief 1 vg dom f lon offs - 
_ Cheltenham waters, are, fixed air or the rial 
eel, and a native glauber ſalt. As to hs 


acid, ſteel, 


other ingredients mentioned in the publicatio 
of thoſe who have analyſed, them, and partien- 
larly in the laſt by Dr. Fothergill of Bath, whoſe ' 
ncrount comes neareſt, the truth; they art ſo 
triſlling in quantity, and of a nature ſo i en that 
een W Wee D t iow . 


; wth 
a 33 ho \ — 1. 5 a 


i 


10 be the principal cauſes of the Fearcity « EY 
viticd of; and doubt not but "if they were 1. 8 
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_ ets tothe. thre Lhays particularly mentigrted, 
that. the peruliar excellence of theſe waters is 
ahiefly..to be afcribed, and an elegant and valu 
able compoſition do they form. For by the. 

of thaſe ingredients, . the, erial aid, the ſecond. op 
chalbeate principle is dillolved and ſuſpended in the 


water; and by the ſtrengthening and. enlivening - 0 


influence of the firſt and ſecond, the, debilitating | 


and roffling eee ativ. 


are POE | „ 
A neh zei K 5 
There is moreayer 3 peculiar ta 
T the, ingredients. of theſe, waters, which never. has 
been noticed, andy hich muſt higbly improve their 
reſpeſtive virtues, and.enhance.confiderably. the 
merit of the hole compoſition, as I ſhall pro- 
ſenti explain. The circumſtance I mean is their 
9 _— of een grep 


400 | . 2 f 707 . . 


The 6 . of the id acid, on 
expoſure to the common atmoſphere, and the 
nearly us ſudden ſubſidence of the chalybeate 
principle that was diffolved and fafpended, as 1 
mentioned, in the water by it, ſneu the won. 
derful tenuity and mutual penetration of the para 
ticles of each of theſe ingredients. While they at. 
the ſame. time clearly prove, what is of no ſmall. 
importance, that no part of the chalybeate was 
at all united with 22 ge acid of a leſs volatile 
* | „ * 


7 


* 


_ fSldble'in 4 much leſt quantity Ver that fluid tha 
ay biber purgative ſalt ve are acquainted vith, 


that 


ongin, and sccempanying them and he a 


ticular hepatic fetor perceivable at the pump, and ED 
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rgative ingredient i Wan Sj Ao ig 9 
5 more Water in its cryſtals, ahd to %s 
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we have » ſalficient teaſon to infer the great 1 | 


ftityent parts ſo. eee x 
Ef its cot yen parts al 21 ; Te e 5 Aae 2 * {> 
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e what p articular XS Þ ſo 250 N an 2 5 
ation of ma in ents of. theſe. waters is to be ; 


aſcribed, "may be a queſtion not eaſily to be 


reſolved. We have, however, reaſon to ſup poſe 85 
at, which is the grent a * of refolation 4; 


a we Whole niterial world, 


their agitation, in theit progreſs through the chän- 
nels of the earth, muſt have had a principal co. 
cern in the operation eſpecially as we know. that 


wherever the ingredients of ſteel and ſulpbur a ar 


anited with water, there heat will be gelten. 


And that both'are contained in the Cheſtenhim = 
| waters, is evident; the former being clearly 


tained by all the uſual teſts; ; and the ar- 


during the op rn of the waters 3 fterwards, 
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ſonably be ſuppoſed. But what may more eſpeci⸗ 


ally contribute to the attenuation, and ſolybility of 


the purgative, is its having a ſmall portion of the 
Epſom ſalt intimately blended with the elauber 


ſalt, in its compoſition. For by the com: nixture 


of thoſe two ſalts, the original attraction between 
the conſtituent parts of each, may poſſſt 
; weakened, and the ſolvent power of the w 
oyer the whole, conſequently increaſed. 1 5 
Granting "VIE the exiraordinary EW 0¹ 
the ingredients of theſe. waters, many of. their 
moſt eſſential virtues may be very plauſibly; ACE, 
counted for; particularly their lightneſs upon the 
ſtomach, their ſudden exhilarating effect upon 
the ſpirits, their expeditious and caſy operation 
downwards, without ſiekneſs, or griping, or diſ- 
agreeable ſenſation of any kind, and their. invi- 
gorating influence over the whole use 


Gas 1 their. tenuity and uniform dilation 
through the water, there cannot be any perceiv 
ahle weight « or oppreſſion, in any particular place: 
eſpecially as the quantity of all the ingredients 
taken _— is Very: inconſderable. f | 


* ag OO } my 
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agent from the beginning, with its /attenating: : 
operation. through all the ingredients, may rea 8 
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tion it is not impoſſible but the more fuggiſh in- 


EY _ gredi 8s. may A(t; as we know that the moſt 


eee zapable of being converted by at- 
nuation into the moſt Gi and eee 


fubliance-of © common. grain, "aha en alone; | 
may be transformed i into the ee abe 2 


— I 
dee e 


aueing an eaſy, ſudden, and copious'diſch 
equally ea plainable upon the ſame principle. For 
the water, after having performed i its ſtrengthening | 
and: exhilarating office upon the ſtomach, paſſes 

Juickly into the inteſtines as fluids do, carrying 
along with it more or leſs of all its ingredients, ; 
but park CU arly its purgative:” When there, the - 
purgative, by its great dilution and conſequent 


diſperſion all over the internal ſurface of tho : : 
: nes Bon 19 the eee liule N | | 


1 


FF 


| the Fa yet as * e A agd, — 5 
Mr _ the whole OI of exhalents at once, | 


l mulats 
ing purgatives leſs attenuated;. attended ar the 
ating with theſe important advan ar 
as the fiimulus is gentle, no griping pain is likely: 
to be excited, and as it is ſuperficial, the purtieleꝰ 
muſt ſoon be waſhed off in the general current / 
vithout leaving behind them / any of thoſe diſagtee- 
able feelings that n S eee es ze Neher 
other cathartica... n 11 wana ; TT ? 


7 


. That the l ä owes its great 
ſuperiority i in the particular circumſtances I have 


| here deſcribed, chiefly to the principle of attenu - 


ation, will appear Rillmore-evidently from com- 
paring it with other purgatives of that claſs: as 
we. bnd that according to the quantity of water 
they retain in their eryſtalization, and their con - 
ſequent degree af ſoluhility, the nearer and more 
remote in . 
| eee 1 | 


Authors feem to differ W in their accounts | 


of the quantity of water contained in the different 
| purgatiye falts, and alſo « concerning their dif. 
| ferent degrees of ſolubility ; ; owing probably to a 
varie y, of little circumſtances that affeQ their ex- 
ents bead the tiene VOY made Op * 


"NJ ot 


#7 


4, 


* 


Aitzent puta, gripping rene atr 


 Iyaperation the 


degree ufchent) the quantity, if any, « 
nomtent ſeparated along with the bates the 


 water:aſed io the folution;; with,othi 
— to or , acturately aſcer- 
tsined. Bot an comparing the different. a, | 
_ the following prangement- may, in © great mes 
nenne al oN And n bog 


„nr 1211 1 0-04 3s to i arts 


Fürſt, the Saane fale may he 
3 —— rgatives of th 
| ; found tocontaincenfiderably bone 
— of pure water ; aud to be 

ee — 


bel; ; as s the water dane nete ar 
Near the — may j rank the, Eiben fs * 
cryſtals containing ſome what under fifty of water, . 

As to the ſolubility, it is ſaid, by ſome authors, 

that its cryſtals are, more ſuſceptible of ſolution | 
than the glauber. ſalt, notwichſtanding they oon 10 

tain leſs water in their compoſition. 8 When, Qs 
| the variation may be owing to a ſmall 1 

of other ingredients beſides the, magneſia 

| and the vitriolic a acid of which hey are. 207 
45 as bs not e in the natiye ag, dee 


4 


the feeble: zteraktien that is eben 
between its original conſtituent parts. After 
the Epſom 3 the ſea ſalt, ſedꝰ magno ini · 
tervallo: = it is found to contain of water 
in zts nals but ſixteen f parts out f 
che hundred : and requires above thrbe mes its 
weight for ſolution. Laſtiy, at che bottothr ef 
ſcale, may be placed the vitriolated Kartarf t 
eryſtals containing but fix out of the hundred, 
and not being ſoluble in lefs than ſiæteen titnes 
their weight of water. As to the other artificial 
purgatives compoſed'of the different acids united 
with the different alkalies; ſuch as ſohiMe tartar, = 
diuretic falt, Rochelle ſalt, and the digeſtibe falt 
of Sylvius; their places in the above ſcale, varß 
according to the various” circumſtances” of tlieir 
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Now we find by expritnine, that ee 
of thele different ſalts, When compared with that 
of the Cheltenham ſalt, generally accords with 
che place in which they ſtand in the above ar- 
rangement. For example, if we take the ſecond 
in the ſcale, the Elauber falt, and compare its 
|; rata} tartar,” we. pd”; it eber e much 
nearer to the Cheltenham ſalt in all the recom- 

mendable circumſtances before enumerated; not- 

e it differs from the other, only i io itg 
having 


Ft: 


* 


bannt de l neh inn 
united With che vitriole 204 in its 'compo | 
Baut as its cryſtals” contain” a much greater 1 
portion of water, and are much more ſulceptible 5 
of ſolution, its 0 peration as a cathartic 1 is gentle: 


Ys th hl te, ey edu 


effects of their operation; Tach' a diſcovery would 
be of the utmoſt imf 
open the whole material world at once to the in- 
telligent phyſician,” He might then be * os 
the miniſter na | 


I ſions what was ben adapted 0 . 
„ if 18 85 9 


40 of Meg ve Fogel, 4 
poſition, 


and expeditious, while _ of t the, 3 tare, 


5 e flug 
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| the princip le will extend 10 the ſaline Durgativi x 
ee and may be a plied as the criterion” 0 
by which we may j adge * — Hand concerning 5 
their Arent ge of operition 3 ?© their action 


* 


heit merely mechanical, 20 all the'varieties of 


their operation to be accounted' for from their 
different degrees 'of 3 upon the hor 'of 
the _ OR” lids: 211949100 SN F Ws LE 
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Could any hee be found die der would 
"oh to the vegetable and animal kingdoms, ſo 
as to explain in the ſame mechanical manner, the 


rtance, ''as it would lay 


we, as all her ſtores . 
5 12 e T5 
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agi. with preciſion what. operation, n 
what effects were to be expected in n * 
every medicine he, , 


But thole curiouſly organized productions of | 
nature, are ſo very complicated i in their conſtruc- 
tion, and the ingredients of which they are com- 
poſed are ſo numerous, and fo intimately and in- 
extricably blended together, and at the ſame time 
acquire fo many new properties ; from the manner 
of their arrangement, which on the lighteſt ef. 
forts, to ſeparate: them. are totally. loſt, that no 
juſt analyſts of them has ever yet been made, or. 
is ever to be expected; and without that, their 
mode of operation upon the living, ſubject muſt, 
ever remain in obſcurity. Neither can the medi- 
cinal ſtore be very copious while it continues to 
derive its ſupply from mere accident, and the re- 


ball: of, vague. Genes, experiment. 


Wimme in 5 folfil wagon | in —— the 

8 are comparatively ſimple, and the 
ingredients few. and permanent. Their ſtruQure, 
can therefore be eaſily unfolded, and their parts, 
fubjected to the various methods of examination 
without undergoing any conſiderable change by 
ther proceſs. We are conſequently capable of ob- 
taining an abſolute command over that claſs of 


bodies; * to be able not only to de · compoſe 
them, 


* 


(50 


Gem, — aud reſtore many of ch 


moſt uſefal among them to their original forms 
as by the hand of nature, according to our orcas 

ſions. F. rom thence we are enabled to acquite 4 
competent knowledge of their properties, both i in 


their ſeparate and their aggregate ſtate, and to 
aſcertain and regulate. their different modes of ac- | 


tion, | in al cafes whatever, 4 ; 


14 War to illuſtrate the As ls 


' thoſe different claſſes of natural bodies, we need - 
not go beyond the preſent * et of I | 


r an example. 8 


© The operation of the Cabins Surge 16 beett 
ſhewn to proceed from mere mechanical flimulus 


© upon the ſenſible parts of the living body. But by 
what mode of action jalap operates as a cathartic, 


or ipecacuanha, as an emetic, no ſatisfactory ac- 
count has been given. Much! leſs is any to be at- 


| tempted | for that extraordinary ſympathy which 


confines the operation. of each principally to its 
reſpeQive organ, whatever may be the channel 
by which it is introduced into the conſtitution. 


5 How for inſtance an infuſion of jalap when in- 


jected by a vein into the courſe of the circulation, 
and conſequently conveyed to every individual 


ſpot of the body, alffects no one particular part 
till it is ſecreted and diſcharged into the alimen- 


MS: * _ tary. 
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tary 3 ; and that there its — ſhould. : 
commence, acting ultimately as a cathartic. Ox 
how an infuſion. of. ipecacuanha, when injeQed 

in the ſame manner, ſuſpends. its action till it ar» 
rives at the ſame place, and when. there ſhould 
—_— invariably as an emetic. . 
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" Theſe wonderful facts ſeem a totally inexplicable: 
and yet they are eſtabliſhed upon the firm baſis 
of experiment, as will appear from the following 
account communicated to me by my friend Mr. 
John Hunter, whoſe ſingular talents for inveſti · 1 
gation have thrown a light upon the phyſiology 

of animals, and indeed of moſt parts of organiſed 
nature, that has ſhone. trough all e The 


experiments were * i F lh 57's nk 


2p 
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He ine one ſcruple of alp root in two 
ounces of water, and let it ſtand in infuſion for 
about two hours. He then injefted c one half of the 
clear liquor into the crural vein of a dog. In leſs 
than a minute the dog puked a little, and then 
ſeemed to be quite well. Thinking therefore there 
would be no farther effect from that injection, he 
threw in the remainder, but no more puking en- 
ſued. However, by degrees, the dog grew dull 
and feeble in his legs, ſo as to be induced to lie 
down. After lying a little time he got up again, 
and i in en a couple wy hours after the laſt in- 
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Veda, he had a "motion ddhnwards; the frlt - 
part of which was of the uſual confiſtence; but 
the remainder was looſe; and in about two hours 
more he had a very looſe purging ſtool. He then 
gradually recovered, and ſeemed to continue 
par, much as uſual. Ae nod, 
"He in 1 manner | Infuſed one W of i ipe⸗ | 
cacuanha root in two ounces of water, and then 
injected about one half into the ſame vein of a 
dog. The infuſion was no ſooner injected than 
the dog grew very ſick, and before his mouth was 
vntied he began to vomit; and the moment after, 
be threw up every thing that was in his ſtomach, 
and continued ſick, fo as not to be n to eat 
for above a 4 afterwards. | 


| Theſe 3 denly demoniſiats:o our 0 
tal ignorance of that claſs of bodies, their quali- 
ties and mode of operation; and that we muſt be 
indebted for our medicinal knowledge and appli- 
cation of them, to accident _ 


Mr. Hunter made fimilar experiments alſo up- 
on ſome of the neutral ſalts moſt commonly uſed 
in medicine; of which he communicated to me 
the following. „ * 
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- He diſſolved twifdrachms of nitre in fix ounoei 


of water, and injected the ſolution into the eru- 
rab vein of * "wn . NE him i in a 


He allo Jifſolved t. two 1 of Fe kalt 
in the ſame quantity of water, and injected it in 
like manner, but without any viſible effect what- 
ever; as the _ eat and drank, and 0 Rools 

as uſual. abc | 

Now on comparing theſe different FO OY 
together, we may obſerve, that however inſcruta- 
ble the two former with the vegetable infuſions 
may be, yet the latter with the faline folutiotis, 
come within the reach of conjecture, and their 
diferent effects may be pretty clearly accounted 
for on the principles before mentioned. 5 


For with relpes to the fatal effets of « nitrous 
Drew; it is to be remarked, that nitre is one of 
thoſe ſalts that contain very little water in their 
eryſtals, and that when compared with the glau- 
ber ſalt particularly, which is the moſt nz, 
of any excepting the Cheltenham ſalt, the pros 
portion of real ſaline matter is as eight to aq | 
When therefore equal weights of theſe two ſalts 
are diſſolved in the ſame quantity of water, the 
water muſt be charged with eight times more ſa- 

5 Une 


1 e —— — to 
the ſame degree of ſtrength, there 
forty-eight ounces, or a pint and an 5 wat 


. * . 
"Mm thence: readily al 


n ſolutions, hen inje@e® into the 
courſe: of the circulation, would be very different; 
and that the water loaded with fo great a quan- 
ty of ſaline matter in the nitrous ſolution, might 
| vecaſion;ſuch. obſtruftions; and excite ſuck ſpaſms 
by thei ſtimulus of its ſaline particles, as to diſturb 
and ſuſpend every vital function, aud death eon- 
ſequently enſue. While on the: other hand; in 
the ſolution. of the glauber ſalt, the particles be- 
ing few and minutely attenuated, the whole being 
fiſt diſſolved in a quantity of water that is nearly 
twelve times greater: than is neceffary for its com- 
pleat ſolution, and afterwards thinly ſcattered 
among the innumerable ramifications of the ar- 
terial-ſyſtem, it does not appear at all ſurpriſing 
that they ſhould: paſs: off: . eee 1 | 
| ſenſihle effect * . 
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Perhaps the refrigerating #20 di to the 
| nitrous falt may a. little contribute to its deleteri- 
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dering theis leſs capable of cireulaiion;)"or by 
benumbing and N e 2 of the cir- 
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Seciiifff chen. from the e appear thbt 
e are capable of acquiring ſo competent a kno - 
ledge of the ſubjects of thi foffil kingdom; while 
we are likely;to remain in total ignorance” of the 
others, it is much to be regretted that in this age 
ſo eminent for analytital. inveſtigation : the: con- 
nection between their properties and — | 
and proportional quantity of their | ingredients 
ſhould. not have been more attended to in lake 
manner I have here attempted; as every diſbo- 
very of that kind would probably forward the 
improvement of the arts in general, and — 
larly the art of healing, more expeditiouſly than 
is to be expected from the flow ſcanty gleanitigs 
of experience alone. The truth of this obſerva- 
tion. might be confirmed by a great variety of in- 
ſtances taken from the ſaline claſs of bodies, and 
eſpecially the ſalt now. under confideration ;' it 
being a ſalt of very extenſive application, and 


frequently uſed for a great variety ** 
Roth 1 in the arts and 1 in medicine. 
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i ene a ales account for its 
deleterious effects when injected into the courſe 
of the circulation, as proceeding chiefly from the 
circum- 


ſource. Of theſe I ſhall on this 


8 of its containing fo bei: a propor- 
tion of real ſaline matter A eryſtals; and it is 
highly probable that ſeveraf of the moſt remark- 
able of its other qualities originate from the fame 
men- 
tion the two following, as they are moſt generally 
known, though 1 believe they never have been 
g . to be accounted for, "hy 


| The Grit is its bales more apt to * with | 
the ſtomach than the generality of the other neu- 
tral ſalts. For few ſtomachs can bear, without 


nauſea being excited, a ſingle ſcruple of nitre 


when adminiſtered in a draught of the uſual 
form. Now may not this effect proceed from the 


7 


very circumſtance of its being charged with ſo 


great a proportion of ſaline matter in its cryſtals, 


which, when affiſted by the ſudden ſolubility of 
which it is particularly ſuſceptible, acts with a 


concentrated force all at once on the very ſenſible 
* coats of the ſtomach, and thus excites the diſa- 
greeable nauſea complained of? eſpecially as we 


find that when nitre is ſufficiently diluted ſo that 


its particles become more attenuated and diſ- 
perſed, and the whole brought upon a level in 


point of ſtrength with other neutral ſalts, it may 


be thth adminiſtered in equal doſes with any * 
2 * wa” eas impunity. | 
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which at firſt view * 
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There are 3 however of the neutral falts 


tion to the principl Among theſe may be men- 


tioned the vitriolated tartar; as it certainly con- 


tains more real ſaline matter in its eryſtals than 


nitre itſelf; and yet may be taken in much larger 
doſes in a draught of the uſual form, without ex- 
citing any nauſea or diſcompoſure of the ſtomach 
in any manner whatever. But that may be 


clearly accounted for frotn the kpown, , circum- 
Nance of its greater difficulty of ſolution, by 


which its particles are prevented from acting upon 
the coats of the ſtomach with their united ſtimu- 
lus altogether, as thoſe of the nitrous ſalt, do. It 


is therefore to be conſidered upon that occaſion as 
being on the ſame footing with the other weaker 


ſalts which, though more ſoluble, have a leſs pro- 
portion of * matter in their ne, 


The other ** I ſhall here mention, is that 
of its being capable of exciting a very extraordi- 
nary degree of cold during its ſolution. This 
quality which nitre ſo eminently poſſeſſes, and 


which has been applied to many uſeful purpoſes 


both in-philoſophy and the arts, ſeems to originate 
from the ſame principle with the others. But for 


the better illuſtration of this, it will be neceſſary 
to enter a little into the ſubject of cooling and 


heating mixtures. 
The 


uld appear to be an excep- 
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8 
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„ 4 38 Th 
>The ſubjein of great extent; and vy piojer 
tion, is capable of throwi ing a light upon 


many of the moſt obſcure operations in the na- 
Bearal world. For the preſent, it will be ſufficient 


to point out a few of the moſt leading der „ 


| particularly the ho oh 2 : 


n 1 | 8 · wy * „ 
5 F * 115 © . 


their proper menſtiua, * cold. 18 


Firſt, Tie bodies, curing d their folution in | 


: Secondly, That bodies, during his" tat 


f;£ 


attraftion and E generate heat. 7 


* Seltseberefore Am we. are Giffolving in Y 
water, generate cold. 


But falts while, by cheir mutual attragion PTY 


ing a compound endowed with properties dif- 


ferent from what either poſſeſſed before, and be- 


come what the logicians would call a tertuim quid; 
all ſuch ſalts, 'during the continuance of that 2 0 
a of nba e A e . « 


1 


lefs the June of the fluid ee for ech 
5 ne , 


mutual penetration of each other, they are form- 


* - Thirdly, In the produQion: of Ae colitis 
heat, the greater the quantity of matter, either 
| diſſolved or incorporated in a given time, and the 
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408-1; 
tion or mutual i Incorporation, the ——_ will be 
the ſenſible . or the cold or heat generated. 


If therefore i in the NF of ee a falt cond 
taining a greater quantity of real ſaline matter in 
its cryſlals than another, is diſſolved i in an equal 
quantity of any common menſtruum, during the 


ſame time, the degree of cold that is . 


will be  proporticnably” our: N — 


Nou nitre is poſſeſſed of thoſe ye very . 
for the greater production of cold above moſt of 
the other neutral ſalts; as it ins more real 
ſaline matter, in its cryſtals, agg 6 is r 
quick of ſolution. - 


— 
+ oy 


Vitriolated tartar has, it is true, more ſaline | 
matter than nitre ; but it is ſo ſlow of ſolution, 
and requires ſo great a quantity of water to diſ- 
ſolve it, that partly by the cold's being generated 
by little and little, as it diſſolves, and partly by, 


that little's being diſperſed through the large. 


quantity of the menſtruum that is neceſſary for i Its 


' ſolution, the ſenſible effect or cold produced at 


any time during the proceſs, muſt be very incon- 
ſiderable. For it is bere to be obſerved that in 
theſe proceſſes, neither cold. nor heat ever re- 
mains to accumulate, but both of them vaniſh 
almoſt as ſoon as 1 ſo that the mean 

temper- - 


* 


| —— is e ed either by 
+ the ipflux of heat from the ſurrounding medium 
or atmoſphere, when it becomes deficient, i in the 
_ caſe of ſolution; or by its eflux when i! in the caſe - 

- - of mn Ng e it becomes redundant. 
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The generation of cold Suitng ſolution, ad of 
heat during incorporation are phenomena n 
8 have never yet been clearly accounted 2 4 
| PeQhaps the following obſervations may 
prion, to throw ſome light e the ſubject. 


In the caſe of dalution, the volurice of the 8 
diſſolved is enlarfed; its ſurfaces are conſequent= = Þ» 
ly unfolded; and as it is proved by. a3variety of . 
experiments that heat is particularly grated: by 
furfaces (adhering to them or hovering over them | 
latent and inactive) the menſtruum by means of »% 
that attraction is robbed᷑ of the quantity of heat 
with which it was before impregnated, in propor- 
tion to the increaſe of ſuperficial expanſion dur- 

E ing the e and 0 becomes colder. 3 


On the other hand, dhe 8 „ | 

tual incorporation of bodies, the volume of the 
- .- Whole is contracted, the quantity of ſuperficial 
expanſion is diminiſhed, and conſequently much 

. Gf _ * that dern adhered to ſurfaces i is then 


| thrown. 5 


. 
3 out into the ſurrounding . whis 5 
m— becomes en hotter. * 215 


1997 


And 15 i it is to be obſerved i in itil) that 
theſe phenomena are not confined ſolely to the 
- commixture of different bodies, but ſeem to pre- 
vail univerſally in all caſes of expanſion or rare-_ 
faction on the one hand, and contraction or con- 
denſation on the other; even when the experi- 
ments are made upon ſingle waer 2 the 
intervention of any other. 6 


We may take for example the common atmoſ. 
pere, as we find that when the air within the 
receiver ôf, an air pump, is rarified, by a few. 
ſtrokes of vp" piſton, cold is inſtantaneouſly ge- 
nerated; and on the other hand, when on the 
immiſſion of the air again, the former ſtate of 
condenſation is reſtored, #he heat as inftaneouſly: 
returns with it; and if the air is ſtill farther cone : 
denſed, an additional increaſe - heat will accords: 
ly be — '; en 010 3 Za 


4 


—1 have now given ſome FE taken from 
"the neutral- ſalts of the method of inquiry here 
recommended. My ſubject naturally led me into 
it as being the moſt proper for explaining thoſe 
peculiarities in the compoſition of the Chelten»' 


NO Omer, to which they owe their ſuperior | 
| excellence | 


8 


0 39 5 5 


aa aboye other W that And. 


And as the method appeared to be but too much 


neglected, conſidering how much the nn : 
| philoſophy has been eultivated, I could not help 

enlarging upon it, and illuſtrating its importance 
by a fimilar examination of other ſalts of the 
neutral claſs,, whoſe properties, though univer- 


fally known, had never r been ante for nn 


4 


32 
2 % * 


N Many dl diſcoveries have been made in 


the courſe of this century, and much light has, 
as it were, ſpontaneouſly. ſprung up, and been 


reflected from them upon ſome of the moſt ob- 
ſecure operations of nature. But if the method of 
induction had been ſtrictly adhered to, by which 


the connection between the known properties o 
bodies (eſpecially their mode of operation on the 
living ſubject) and the nature and proportional 
quantity of their ingredients had been regularly 
obſerved, inſtead of accumulating volumes of ex- 


- periments without application, much greater im- 


provements would have probably been made in 


every branch of both ſpeculative and practical 
| knowledge ; and the medical profeſſion particu- 


larly, would have been reſcued out of the hands 


of ignorance and impoſture, into which it ſeems”. 
to be linking, and en to its Proper! ſcientific 
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Nothing would more eff tually a is 


ü Hae end than to extend the inquiry to the diffe- 


rent metallic compoſitions; eſpecially thoſe of 
mercury and antimony, which have been all 


dlong the ſtrong holds of empyricifm, on account 
of the powerfulneſs of their operation, the faci- 


ſity by which they may be compounded, diſ- 


guiſed and preſerved, and the ſmall portable com- 
T which they may be comprehended. 


tot 


For the philoſophical chymiſt and phyſiologiſt, 


from his knowledge of the various matters, whe- 


ther ſalts, ſalphurs, or the different kinds of air 
with which thoſe metals are uſually united, would 
not only be enabled to direct, heighten, repreſs, 
and every way improve their reſpective opera- 


tions more ſafely, ſucceſsfully, and extenſively 


than the blind empyric could ever attain to: but 
by reducing the whole under a few general princi- 
ples, the utmoſt limits of empyrical pretenſions 
would be clearly pointed out, and the materia 
medica purged of an infinity of uſeleſs prepara- 
tions which, through i 1gnorance and artifice, have 
been multiplying ever ſince the introduktion of 8 
thoſe metals into it. 


T0 all which might be added the great pleaſure 


attending a practice ſo (cientifically conducted, 
in which both the n. and the operation of 
the 


d ebenes adminiſtered: for their removal 7 
would be viewed in the light of ſo many naturat 
- proceſſes, and every ſtep gained by that mode of 
inveſtigation, conſidered a as ſo much W . 


e e ee 


1 * ke Wy to ths . ah _ 8 
in ſo extcalive a field, in 2 we 9255 ſay with 


the poet, : 2 > | ' % " TS THO 80- 
« « The night" h dark, | þ dp the wy, ö 


. ie would be gaben, to ſet on with all the light, 
| all the information that can be collected from the 
| writings of the moſt eminent analytical experi- 
+ mentaliſts of this and other countries. Among 

| whom I would recommend to the young phyſio- 

logiſt thoſe of the following: Hales, Blaek, 

Prieſtly, Canton, Cavendiſh, Kirvan, Hunter, 
Margraaff, Pot, Sheele, Bergman, Rouelle, 

Macquer, Morveau, Lavoiſier, „ Ca- 

vallo, Be. nn „ gee | 
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. . I ſhall. but bande: venture to none 
upon the ſubjeR, only by way of example; and 
$ that too rather in the form of _— than N 
' ; | 
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e the general principles alluded! to, wr 
0 the * be ge ee Fw: 


Tha ahe . are 480 of aRivity while 
" continue in their metallic Rate ? and that in 
order to their acquiring any degree of active ex- 


ertion, it is neceſſary they ſhould be previouſly ' 


conyerted into the condition of a ſalt, by their 
union particularly with an acid, either in this 


laboratory or the body ; as without that conver- 


fion, they would be incapable of ſolution and 
uniform diffuſion in the fluids, or of impinging 
with any degree of ſtimulus upon the ſolids ? 
but would either remain in the firſt paffages to- 
tally inactive; or if capable of circulating, from 
the ſmoothneſs and divifibility of their particles, 
would glide along without waking any e 
e a. 


We know that mercury (to which I mall chief 
ty confine my obſervations on this occaſion) when 
taken inwardly in its crude undivided ſtate, is 
found to be totally inactive, 20 ava large the 
d — is | adminiſtered. | 


Its inaftivity 8 has been \ folely aſcribed 
to the ſtrong attraction between its particles pre- 
venting their ſeparate exertion on the ſtomach, 


or mn farther into * conſti tution. For 
EE when ; 


i 4 4 


When the attraction is previouſly deſtroyed by 
the interpoſition of another ſubſtance; the mer- 


_y no longer continues in | that GE TO 0 


n — objection has at firſt view much ſeeming 


ſolidity in it, but when more attentively conſi- 
dered, I preſume it will be found to be more 
ſpecions than ſolid. For if the mere ſeparation 
of its particles was alone ſufficient, activity would 


be the never failing effect. And the more per- 


fect the ſeparation, and conſequent femoval of 


the impediment ariſing from their e e A. the 
8 bisher * — would be — 


That however 3 is by no means found to be the 
caſe. For when the particles are ſeparated, by a 


ſubſtance that reſiſts the acid, and at the ſame 


time is inſoluble in the fluids of the ſtomach, as 


in the commixture of mercury and ſulphur in 
the formation of cinnaber and æthiops, the mer- 


cury ſtill continues, notwithſtanding the ſepara- 
tion, in a great meaſure inactive. And farther the 
more compleat tfie ſeparation, the leſs operative 


is the mercury; its particles being then more 


thoroughly protected from the acid, by the uni- 


verſal interpoſition of thoſe of the ſulpbur. 


The ſame may be obſerved of the. metallic part 
of ima mrom af þ and indeed more or leſs of the 
. e 


? 
* 


11 


ather metallic bodies, in W to ade 
degrees . commixture or n with that 
mineral. = HK, 8 5 „ 2 


— 


We end ado: that other 2 when 


mixed with mercury, have the ſame debilitating 
effect upon it, according to their influence upon 
the acid of the ſtomach. Even the common teſ- 


tacea when blended with mercury, are found, by 


their abſorbing the acid, greatly to impede its 
action; as in the preparation of the mercurius 
alcalizatus. And we may obſerve in general, that 


the different mercurial preparations of the ſul- 


phureous or teſtaceous or alcaleſcent tribes, are 


now in a great meaſure exploded, on account of 
their experienced inefficacy ; though the cauſe of 
that inefficacy has never, I . been 1 
aſligned.* | 
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* That an acid is to be found in the flomachs of even the moſt carni- 
vorous animals, has been proved by a variety of experiments. Mr. 


Hunter partiularly fed dogs that had been half ſtarred, with r.w fleſh 


only, that was kept until it was verging towards a ſtate of putrefac- 
1i91; and though that was their only food for ſome weeks, he always 
found the gaſtric liquor ſtrongly impregnated with an acid. And it is 
not only univerſally acknowledged that different acids may be extracted 


from both the fluids and ſolids of animals; but in conſequence of ſome 


late experiments, it has been aſſerted that even all the foſſil acids are 


generable by the vital powers either of 3 or animals; the acid 
of arſnic only excepted. 


Ney not that circumſtance, by the by, throw a kind of — 
light upon the ſource of the incorrigibility of that acid, and its being 


hs Oy hoſtile to the * wag for the organical powers 


'F rom 
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* 


5 ern probable, that the principal advantages 
gained by the ſeparation of the particles of mer- 


Gs V7 45 5 
From aus * rations 3 it not appear 8 


cury are, partly by deſtroying their mutual at- 


traction, and partly by enlarging or unfolding 


their ſurfaces (while the whole maſs is by the 
ſame meang, prevented from eſcaping too baſtily) 


| to give the acids of the ſtomach, or conſtitution 


at large, a power over them ſufficient for their 


converſion to a ſaline ſtate; ; and that PO nen 


ns activity is degra? - 


"It now. the. ee eee e e 


the practice of the Spaniſh phyſicians, who ad- 


miniſter the abſorbent medicines as the moſt effi- 


cacious for relieving thoſe who are Injured * the 
mercury in the mines? | 


Andie it not ral ohoaft be = cortalats bu 8 


well known circumſtance of the mercury s acquir. 
ing ſo great a degree of activity, from its conver- 
ſion into a ſaline ſtate by its union with an acid 
in the laboratory, that the very trifling portion of 
the metal contained in a ſingle grain of the com- 
F. carries its ſpecific virtue along with = 


TEE 


* were cxiginally unequal. to its pieduflion, WT: it not de — 


they would be the leſs equal on that account to the ſubduing of ix af- 
terwards ? while on the other hand, iron which is ſaid to be producible 


_ by. thoſe powers, is particularly congenial, and beneficial to the conſlĩ- 


ad in almoſt ney form in which it can be adminiſtered, 


- } . 
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and diffuſes it ſo effectually all over the body, 
that if adminiſtered only once a day for a few 


weeks, it is generally found to be capable of 


27 


clearing the conſtitution of all its poiſon, hows 
ever e it e have been e ee 


e then that mercury Gurives its e 


from its union with an acid, either in the labora- 
tory or the body, and that ſo very inconſiderable 


a portion of it when prepared in the laboratory, 


is found to be ſufficient for the total extirpation 


of the poiſon, may it not be aſked why the prac« 


ice of loading the conſtitution daily with fo great 


A n by nen e be combines a 


May not. a redundancy of that heavy minen 
introduced into the conſtitution, and circulating 
all over it, be productive of e big 
e to it ? | 


May it not tend. to unhinge the whole Feſt, 
partly by the preſſure proceeding from its own 


gravity, and partly by its particles attracting the 
acids every where and robbing both fluids and 


ſolids of an eſſential ingredient of their compoſi- 


tion? and is not this confirmed by the enervating 
effects it is known to have on thoſe who work 


on it ? 


May 


4 \ 


ſaline ſtate, while there is a ſingle particle of it 


when the conſtitution had been Wr eee n 


- ts ene, £ 


May not che perpetual abſorption'of the acids 
and conſequent” converſion of the mercury to à 


remaining -in the conſtitution, be the! of 

keeping up an unneceſſary ptyaliſm, long after 
the poiſon had been extirpated ? or 5% falling on 
the bowels, of bringing on a violent eatharſis, 


to _ er to bear p eva evacuatibns wil ur 


e N LE LD 


{ig not Ce ptyaliſan in e his | 


h method, riſe ſometimes to an alarming height, in 
| ſpight of the moſt careful attention? ſo as to calf 


for every means of ſuppreſſion, by opiates, in- 


teſtinal and other evacuations ? ' white the poor 
patient is all the time labouring under ſuch a 
_ multiplicity of diſtreſſes, that life itſelf is ſearce 


„ 


a: ſufficient compenſation? eſpecially as, when 
. it often brings along with it a train 


1445 


of calamities, the concomitants of a broken con- 


5 


Kitution that, like ſo aby N imbitter all : 


„pos the whole then, can any et det, than 
what of abſolute indiſpenſable neceſſity, Juſtify 


the continuance of 4 practice that fo often wes | 
riſe to Tuck” A Oe of HEL > 
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It has indeed been objected to the other me- 
thod, that the ſaline preparations are apt, in 
many conſtitutions, to operate with too great 
violence upon the ſtomach and bowels, + 
But that violence may generally be prevented 
or ſuppreſſed either by plentiful dilation, in the 

manner mentioned of the nitrous ſalt, or by com- 
bining the preparation with ſuch ingredients as. 
are proper for allaying irritation, and at the ſame 
time determining its action to ſome of the princi- 


pal emunRories of the body. Of this I have had : 


more frequent experience than uſually falls to 
the lot of the regular bred phyſician ; occaſioned 
by my reading public lectures annually for many | 
years in the univerſity, on anatomy and che- 
miſtry; and at times, for the ſake of thoſe who had 


choſen the medical line, on the theory and prac- 


tice. And I can truly aver that I do not recolle& - 
my ever being obliged to have recourſe to the 
too frequently injurious method of mann in 
any one inſtance Wan. 8 


That . may be convenient within the 


8 walls of an hoſpital ; or when the patient is no- 


otherwiſe to be regulated than by diſabling him 
from becoming irregular ; or finally for thoſe who- 
totally ignorant of the animal ceconomy, and the 
firſt elements of ſcience, only know that mercury 
| | " 19 


1 


ut endugh is aao | 


was aritidote, and tnt if 
in en che peyaliſm up to 4 certain c daily: men- 


ſure, for a certain time (in which, however, the 
practitioners are often divided; ſome. making a 
Pint, fone à quart; and ſome more, the ſtandard) 


& cure will furely be effected. Not forefering or 
regarding the ruinous confequetices to the oon. | 


5 thtion, which might have been prevented, and 


the cure as farely effected, by the thouſindth 
part of the antidote adminiſtered i in ee nas? ag 
more judicious manner, 


p69 


5 üs üer 6 hi me- 
ceurial ſults are not likely to be ſo violent or fo 


refractory in their operation, as moſt. others f 
the metallic claſs ; on account of the mercury's 


Being always in a fluid tate, or above its point 
of congelation ; and confequently adding nothing 
more than its own weight to the ſtimulus occa- 
5 floned by the particles of the acid, with which it 


its united. For 1 do not conceive that, by mere 


commixture with other ſubſtances, the ſmooth 


| oo particles of fimple fluids change their 
form. It is probably; by congelatibn only, that 


ſuch a change i is produced. And then the par- 


ticles of water, mercury, and all the metals, be- 


ome e ſpiculated. ' And as all the other metals 


are ever in their congealet' fate, their ſpicbla 


men attenuated and ſharpened by the acid, can- 
8 - not 


# © 3 


8 


nat fail 8 with it, in Gack a manner. 
as to render the ſtimulus both more. violent, * 


more een of ſuppreſſion. 


There is is an a elegant experiment of Dr.Blagden' 4% 
mentioned in the phiſoſophical tranſactions, to 
prove the tranſition from the globular to the 


ſpiculated form, in the particles of metals, by 
congelation alone. The doctor melted a large 


maſs of metal; and then ſuddenly cooled or con- 


gealed the outer ſurface of the maſs, and Poured N 


out the fluid uncongealed part that was in the 


middle; and when all was cold, he found the in- 


2 


ner hollow ſurface. crouded all over with fine 
metallic ſpicula. | 


Upon the whole, mercury appears tobe a fm. 
ple homogeneous fluid, as inſipid and inodorous, 
and as deyoid of any ſtimulating agency, as the 
element of water itſelf. And though it may be 
occaſionally blended with other matters, and 
ſeemingly loſt ; yet, like water, it probably con- 


tinues unaltered; as on mere ſeparation, it always 


reappears, in the ſame manner with ater, in its 
own original form. | 


Viewing then mercury in | the Vghe ; in -ordich i 5 


has: been here e. the queſtion ariſes, 


| what 


8 might hazard a conjecture, I ſhould be inclined 


der as an süxilary than a principal; and 8 


whit — 44 its ſpecific virtu 
; 18 10 be aſcribed ? | hea „ 7 FF _ 
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I on a fubjef inivolved in ſo much obſcurity, I 


to aſtribe its virtue to its great-ſpecific gravity, 

and its endleſs divifibility, operating together. 

As of an t e productions in nature, a ſubſtatice 

fo eminently" endowed with thoſe qualities,” and , 
rendered diffuſible in the animal fluids, by its : 
union with an acid, appears to be the beft calcu- 

lated for clearing the conſtitution of all | extranequs Z 

"noxious inatters; provided they are to be eradi- - 

| ef, er Bz, ar expulſion," Mol: 

arne $13 350) YEE ATT] 71 ien Thi Ms 

For in conſequence; of its: gravity, the” ſaline 

compound. muſt circulate with a conliderable-de”- 

gree of momentum; and by its diyiſibility;'the 
mercury muſt accompany all the particles of the 

acid, however ininutely it is diffolved; into the 

. remoteſt receſſes of the ſyſtem, and ſo aſſiſt them 
in the removal of any ep chat N re bo 
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The mercury ahereford"i 1s to be eonfiders# ras 


merely an aſſiſlant in carrying the particles of the 
acid forward, with an impetus ſufficient for pre- 
| ee being diſſipated, or retarded in the 


G 2 a courſe 


| " 1 LL ” 
courle of the circulation; and for — their. | 


ſpicula, like ſo many wedges, to break through 
and deſtroy the texture of the ny or Opn = | 


Ne an total ede. 1! 


But bene encleg this Cents ds — 
of the mercury, it muſt ſtill maintain its pretn e- 
ſions to the rank of a ſpeciſc; as it is the only I 
ſubſtance we are acquainted with, whoſe ren 1 
ties are accommodated to thei, mrpaſes I have 
been deforibing,,; an e Hig og e Os 

In . with the e i naar | 
ventured to advance, and as a ſtreng confirmas 
tion of its truth, we find that the comparative 

efficacy of the mecutial, preparations, does not 
depend. on the quantity of mercury, but on te 
of the acid! n ee moron. 30 II} 

WS "Tl aſs throng * I Yar ty" 2 Here bn 1 45 tr 

ene en livers, \fox acentgde; has-codfiferr 

| ably leſs:mexcury. in a given quantity of the ſaline 
compound, than calomel. But as it has much 
more of the acid, it is accordingly: found: to be 
the more powerful antidote. And it appears from 

what we experience of the mercurial prepsra- 

tions, in general, to be highly probable. that, ger 
cording to their being more or leſi charged with 

me acid, they would be faund to prave mom or 

5 a eee, N e lee 
8 tion | 


4 53 1 ee 
"$jon.was enabled to bear che cle: and at NE 
enough of, the metal was left in the preparation; 

to ax wich my pope Barra above mens 

1 ry 4241 t 4 $661 * 21 2 DHA N 
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| * * to. * mercurial pe thoſe -_ I 
55 antimony are juſtly at '. 
. the abe e only as ag by ty or FI, 
_ great, hinge of empiciciſm ;; which is ever obtrads = 
ing chem upon the public. in a multiplicity. of | 
different diſguiſes and eien that, bY Pacper 
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| whole reduced to a few fmple fo | but 
alſo on account of their own. intrin6e — * 
Far it ve except tha, ſpecific virtue paeyliar to 
merqury.. which way,, in, the preſent ſtate. of bg 
| vaerld, be cpnſidered as; tha neceſſarx .inftrument—o 
kor preſerving the human ſpecies from. anrühila, 5 
tion, the antimonials ought to Rand: uppermoſt 
in the ſcaleæ af utility gas their falutary; operation 
extends to a greater variety of complainta, beth 
chronical 00 ee . any. vor metas 


* 
cot in TS 1814 N 
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„„ the antimonial preparations, the above define 
1 will appear to be ſtHong¹α confirmed: by its being 
Eircumſtantially eee e 
| __ % „ e 4s . * 


For 


ö (4) 

& 1. For in che Gel place, Whatever ſubſkance „% 
| known to weaken 'the union of the metal with an' 
acid, is found to impair the action of the com- 
pound: and the calx that is inſoluble in the acid 
* the . is nne to have no ation at N 


e A 


* 


Isen As the netkinony; is WES ina Date 5 
congelation, and its particles, conſequently, 
ſpiculated'; the action is accordingly more ſudden 
and violent. And as they are but little capable of 
abſorption and circulation, on account of their 
form, it is een, Confined | to the "alimentary - 
l. 8 . 5 
$2 Thirdly; A. nal Nes of Ae” PE 
ſtimulate together, the quantity required of ei- 
ther is found to be inconſiderable. This laſt cir- 
cumſtance is very particularly illuſtrated by the 
antimonial pill, and cup: as after they have been 
uſed for years, their er en wal ur 
1 W 
1 e ; 
_ Ads the 3 * fs ned off It» 
quiry- may be extended to the other. metallic 
compoſitions, with great advantage. But as the 
nature of it has been, I hope, ſufficiently illuſ· 
trated, by the examples I have produced from 
the two principal orders of ſaline compound 
is neutral and metallic mw I do: not 4 propoſe. 
to 
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| 70 carry ho ar farther at preſent: be to retary | 


to the. e 


; ſubje& of this de 
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As water percolates through the bowels of the 


: earth, it cannot fail being impregnated with thoſe 


foſſil matters it happens to meet with in its courſe, 
that. are at all. ſoluble or. ſuſpendible in it, and 
therefore it is ſeldom found in its pure elementary 
ſlate any where. In ſome places, however, it is 
leſs pure than in others, though while it anſwers 
the common purpoſes of life, and its impurity is 
not readily diſcoverable by our ſenſes, the dif- 

ference is not ſo much regarded as it deſerves ; 
conſidering that many anomalous . complaints 


muſt re from that Zen and are no 


4 
- x by 
= 
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with ſuch ingredients as cannot eafily. eſcape our 
obſervation, it then begins to be an object of at- 
tention, and we are induced to apply it to the 


different ailments for which its moſt nee 


ingredient appears | to be adapted · 


5 of theſe ingredients, the pe} common are, 
iron, ſulphur, calcareous earth, and a neutral 7 
purgative ſalt. And there is hardly any quarter 
| _ the globe, of the fame extent, that is more 
1 55 plentifuly 


x4 
— 


ts) 


| glantifally fupplied with the waters / off meſe d 
ferent 2 N than the iſland 1 we innen 

l 
Wich regard to the * che ſulpbur- 
ons, and calearevus waters, ſuch ag thoſe of Bath 
and Tunbridge, Harrowgate, Briſtol, &c: the in- 
dication of the complaints for which they are 
adapted is generally pretty obvious. But that is 
by no means the caſe with the purgative waters. 
| They do not point fo obviouſly to the lies 
ſtates of the conſtitution, and that great- _— 
of diforders, for which the Cheltenham waters | 
have been found to be Lightly beneficie. oy! 


* 


WER 5 


It appeared therefore to be * more ey 
to trace out ſome general principle that might ac- 
count for the nature and extent of their meticinal 


operation, and conſequently prove a much ſurer 


guide to the uſe of thoſe waters, than all the vague 


information that could be collected from the far- 


rago of caſes, without feeming connection, that is 


commonly publiſhed on theſe occaſions; and which, 


as J have reſided at Cheltenham, every ſeaſon, ſince 
the year 1778, I could have * prohiced- 


I ſhall therefore ſcle&. only a few that 1 judge 
to be chiefly proper to illuſtrate the principle it - 
ſelf, and to ſhe the extenſiveneſs of its medicinal 
operation, even in caſes, for which one or other 

| 5 of 


„ Fa 7 
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| of ile vaters F Have mentioned, mil" coli "ROY 


| focothmended; Such, particularly, as thoſe. af. 


. - feQions of the nervous ſyſtem, for which the cha» 
| Iybeates, either of Bath of Tunbridge are de- 
| fervetlly eetebrated, acco rding to the particular N 
tate of the compfaint; ; or thofe of the common 
integumentui that are often found to yield to th 
ſfulphurous waters of Hartowgate, and a other 5 
parts of the ind Os: IE 3 


Their elfcacy. in e complains is very | 
groagly examplified by the following account 
which J received from the patient himſelf, the 
firſt. ſummer that I came to . 


He belonged to the band that 8 at the 
pump · room at Bath, when he had the misfortune 7 0 
to be ſtruck with a palſey on one ſide, that to- 

tally diſabled him; and for which all the uſual 
means of relief that the place afforded were re- 
peatedly applied, but without effect. He ther? 
was brought to Cheltenham ;. and after drinking 
the water for ſome time, he was able to reſume 
his fiddle, and join the band at the well, where I 
remember he continued to perform every ſeaſon, 
till he was carried off by another diſorder, OD 


2 this-cafa, we may n by che we ts | 
the notion of any alterative aſſiſtance ſrom tha 5 


waters, is entirely o out of * queſtion. 


) 
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Other * alſo have come aver my own. in- ; 
ſpection, of an incipient palſey happening | to ap- 
pear, by a numbneſs and feebleneſs on one fide, 


| which was effectually removed by theſe waters; 


and many more might have occurred, had the | 
practice of evacuation been ſufficiently | regarded 
in paralytic ſeiſures ; as no doubt, recourſe would 


have been had to a fountain where the evacuation 


could have been continued, without any riſque of 


imparing the gonſtitution farther by it. For it is 


by - evacuation, revulſion, and ' abſorption, that 
relief is principally to be expected, in ſuch cafes; 
and the ſtimulating method, without them, is not 
likely to avail much, in any ſtage of that diſorder.: 


| How far the efficacy of the Cheltenham waters 


extends in cutaneous caſes, was appear from the | 


ee narrative. 


A ede 1 my acquaintance,” had been af. 
flicted for many years with what is commonly , 
called a ſcorbutic eruption, which gradually in- 
creaſed, arid was accompanied with an intolera- 
ble itching. The eruption at length run into 
large blotches, which began to inflame, crack, 5 
and to ooze in different places. 


For this moſt barraſſg, 264 offeaiive com- 
_ he had een to metallic and other al- 5 
| teratives, ; 


* 


HY 95 50 ) 


3 betet fuck” ry "mercarials, . dier 
drinks, Kc. with the approbation of the moſt 
eminent phy ficians of his acquaintance in Lon; 
don, but without any other ſucceſs than that of 
mitigating the violence of the eruption, only dur- 
ing the courſe of their operation; 3 and that too 
at the erpence of his health in other reſpects. 
For it was at length ſo much impaired, and his 
conſtitution, in general, ſo ſhattered by them, 
that he was obliged to lay them all afide; and his 
bufineſs alſo, and retire into the country for the | 
| preſervation of his life. By a continuance in the 
country for ſeveral weeks, releaſed from the fa- 
tigue of bufineſs, - drinking aſſes milk, living 
chiefly on a milk diet, taking the decoctidon of the 
bark, daily exerciſe abroad in his carriage, and, 
'as ſoon as he could bear it, on horſeback, he was 
iv far recovered as to be able to return, and to 
pick up the broken threads of buſineſs again. 
However as the eruption had never been ſubdued, 
but rather began to ſpread as before, he went 
the ſummer following to Weymouth, where by 
frequent bathing and conſtant exerciſe, it was ſo 
far mitigated, and his conſtitution mended, that 
he returned once more to his buſineſs, for the 
_ enſuing winter. But as the ſpring came on, his 
old complaint began to ſpread. afreſh with more 
_ rapidity and virulence than ever. He then tried 
 _ baths, and various other 1 means, (the al- 
| | „ teratives 
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teratives excepted, as he had ſuffered. too wich 
from them before) but all to no purpoſe. | After 
this he was totally at a loſs, 2s not knowing what 8 
courſe be ſhould purſue, when a gentleman can — 


from the country to conſult him on account o 


ſome other complaints; and then bappened to wen» | 
tion that he had a ſcorbutic eruption, for which, : 


he had had much advice and many medicines, | 
without any laſting relief; and that the only be- 


nefit he ever received was from the Cheltenham 
waters, which he therefore had recourſe to every 


| ſummer ; and firmly. believed that if his other 


engagements would permit him to perſevere i in 


drinking them on the ſpot, for a full ſeaſon or 
two, they would r remove the 2e complaint enter. 


This account coming in the keight af: my 
friend's deſpondency, ſtruck him like an immedi+ 
ate revelation. from heaven. He had heard and 
read of the Cheltenham among other mineral 


water; but as they had, by ſome. ſtrange miſe 


conduct, ſunk into general diſuſe, he expected 
nothing from them, ttill he was rouſed by an 
authority upon which he could rely, and there» 


fore was determined to give them a fair trial. 


He accordingly ſet out for Cheltenham the 1 
15th of May, 1778, and after drinking the waters 
at che emen. aal mw for three months, 


or 


15 And the ſame prin. 
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Toes path egice hind iv « and from 


that time to the preſent, he has ſcarcely ever had 
. ohne, e 1 8 
Sam ſufferings. -. | 5 


Innamerable ee of 8 falutary = 
effect in cutaneous. caſes might be pro — | 
even when the eruption had been attended with 

large ichorous diſcharges ; and after the repeated 
- tj of 8 waters had entirely. aileds 


Here again it is to be ablerned an; 
tary effect of the waters is to be aſcribed, ſolely, 
to the continued evacuation, by which the ichor- 
ous. humour was diverted: into another channel, 
| while the ſecreting veſſels of the integuments were 
releaſed, and left to. recover their wonted: tone. 
ale will account for their ex- 
138 Perienced efficacy, in other diſcharges whether _ 

proceeding from local ee or e 5 
ks; Ae. W 105 | 

1 W e ee in dieren dt in- 5 
dicate the uſe of the. Samen waters £ 1 00m: 
W mee kane WG. 3 | 
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The itendem: 1 particulady ment. are . 10 
ſcrofulous obſtructions in the glands of the 
s > 3X0 EN e 


ay 
AT 


Iymphatic Sie, which as; terminate i in 5 
external or nee, wel or. ulceration. - : 5 on 


„ F or as W generally . n Narninal | 
debility (whether hereditary or acquired by diet 
or certain ſedentary occupations) occaſioning an 
unperfect aſſimilation of the aliment, a languid 
circulation and ſecretion through the veſſels of 
that ſyſtem, the abſorbent and ſtrengthening, or 
. warm and ſtimulating method (according to the 
. fituation and different ſtages of the diſorder) ap- 
pear to be more properly adapted than that of 
continued evacuation ; py by the neutral 
: a | | 

In e within the Cavity of the abdo- 
men: ſuch as thoſe arifing from foulneſs of the 
alimentary canal, obſtruction or redundancy in 
che bilious ſecretions, enlargement of the ſpleen 
or other viſcus, in conſequence often of fevers, 
eſpecially intermittents, and therefore commonly 
called ague cakes; as all thoſe complaints may be 
literally ſaid to lie in the way of the waters, no 
confirmation of their efficacy ſeems to be re- 
quired: or if it did, a eloud of witneſſes from 
both Indies, together with thoſe high livers of 
the times, whoſe diet is not duely ballanced by 
225 exerciſe,” mi * Us: CCAHTE w_y ſeaſon. 
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10 obltruQions ſeated/in the betet the * | 


4 remarkable proofs” of their efficaty — 
in. two middle-aged ladies, : who conſulted me ii 


the courſe of my winter's refidence at Bath. The 
complaint was a very large hard ſwelling chat lay 
acroſs the hypogaſtric region, and for which ca- 
lomel and other internal deobſtruents, alſo fo- 


mentations, liniments and every means of diſcuſ- 


fon or reſolution were repeatedly tried, by the 
direction of another phyſician before I was called, 
without any kind of effect. I therefore attempted 


nothing; but adviſed them to go to Cheltenham. 
One of them went early in the ſpring of the year | 
1781, and the other the year following, and by 
drinking the waters, they both got rid intirely of 
their eee without the ate ol ou other | 


Abe 


Wr it is to be td in good r 7 


the many excellencies peculiar to theſe waters, 


chat there is ſeldom occaſion for any medicinl 


aſſiſtance, froni the beginning to the end of the 


courſe, except where the caſe is particularly com- 


plicated : as the waters themſelves are the beſt 
preparatives to their own uſe, as well as that of 


other waters; and are on moſt occaſions, equal 


to the complaints for which they are indicated. 
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What is prineipally ae as an auxiliary 
during. the courſe, eſpecially in thoſe vagrant 
complaints that are . uſually aſcribed to rheuma- 
tiſm, gout or ſcurvy; and above all in every 


| ſpecies of cutaneous eruption, is frequent immer- 


. zerial acid, which are loſt on evapetatte 


Gon in warm water. It is therefore to be hoped 
that ſuitable accommodations for that purpoſe 
will ſoon. be provided; and it is the more necef- 
fary, as the waters cannot be drank to-ſo-much 
advanitage * where, as at the fountain itſelf. . 


e cod. the. xt}. 0 the —_ 


purgatives are found, when the ſalt is plentifullp. = 


dilated, not to ruffle the conſtitution ſo much ag 
ether phyſic adminiſtered in a draught of the 


_ uſual form (as has been already explained) yet it 


may juſtly be ſuppoſed that the ch: 


cate, and 


waters, mult. eſſentially: contribute to the invi- 
goratian of the habit, and the improvement of all 
their other virtues. And, thoſe who have en- 


| perienced the difference: may be ſafely — 


to for — ol the 1 raconl 


— 


o¹ this qt 9 to me, _ or” 

two before my return to Bath, in a elergyman 
who had been accuſtomed to drink the waters, 
for ſeveral ſeaſons, at his lodgings; but this year 
went regularly to the wall and acknowledged 
that 


_ 


V 


that he found them not only more pleaſant a and 
more enlivening, but alſo 


CS). 


more efficatious in N 
reſpelts * he had ever nn before... 


* 


*F ſhall now ; conclude | wi ih a few plein 5 
tions to be obſerved during the courſe of king: 
theſe waters, 3 - hf. 


FR! 


"6. 


ti n the firſt place, 1 would eee y Tag re · 


pairing to the well early in the niorning ;, as as, the” 
waters are likely to be more ſtrongly impregnated 
with all their ingredients at that eme, Han: . 


the de more MR e Bois 


Secondly, The drinker ought to 7 80 with « a 


quarter, or half a pint of the water, according to. 
the age or ſtrength of the conſtitution, | and in a 


quarter of an hour, or alittle more, to repeat the 
| fame quantity. A longer delay would be impro- 


per, as the water is not then ſo likely to operate. 


If either of the above quantities is foundto be in- 
ſufficient to move the bowels, they ought to be 


| increaſed the next morning; and ſo on from day 


to day, as far as a pint or pint and an half, till 
they at leaſt operate once in the twenty-four hours. 


And if the waters are not ſufficient of themſelves; - 
aà little of the Cheltenham ſalts, from a dram to 


half an ounce, may be divided among the 


draughts. Should the ene alſo fail, half.a ſcruple: Es 
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(66) 
of rufu's or the aromatic pill, or the uſual known. 
quantity of ſome liquid purgative may be taken 
the night before, and repeated till the bowels be- 
come more moveable, as will probably be the caſe 
in a few days. And here I would obſerve that 
ene daily operation, or two at moſt, are as much 
as the generality of caſes require, or conſtitutions 


can ſuſtain for any continuance. . But the. courſe 
ought to be prolonged accordingly, in order tq 
* water's — the Gekred effect. 


Thirdly, Should the water ; found at art 
too cold for the ſtomach, notwithſtanding its be- 
ing divided into different draughts (though that 
is ſeldom the caſe, if drank inſtantaneouſly from 
the pump) a ſmall quantity of warm water, ora 
tea ſpoonfull of ſome warm aromatic tinQure may 
be added to each draught, till the ſtomach is 
better reconciled to it. 1 75 


Fourthly, The diet ought to be plain, and eaſy 
of digeſtion, and not liable to produce acidity or 
flatulency. Much of vegetable food or fruit, eſ- 
pecially undreſſed or unripe, are therefore highly 
improper, as they would be in a courſe of mw 


other phytic. 
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I'S Fiftbly, Daily exerciſe, and all thoſe amuſe. 
. 2/4. ents that _ contribute to dert the mind 
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from every ſpecies of ſollicitude « or - intenſe appli- 
cation (as theſe are known of themſelves often to 
give riſe to a variety of chronical complaints) 
ought to be purſued, EET 

' Sixthly, | Light uppers, or rather none at all, 
and early hours for going to reſt are circumſtances 
 AriQly to be attended to; eſpecially in complaints 
that generally owe their beginnings to too much 
* and ar ; 5 


* 


1 


Seventhly, The uſe of the warm bath, tem- 
pered from 85 to 94 of Far renheit's ſcale, or ſome- 
times higher, according to circumſtances, and 

- rontinuing in it from ten to twenty minutes, once 
or twice a week, is not only grateful and ſalutary 
ta moſt conſtitutions, but eſſentially requiſite in 
many of the diſorders for which the Cheltenham 
waters. are pan asf Pos. 
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VVV ; 
| For maguo est, read hes u. „ 
"Tag empyric, empyrigſm, ie read empiric empiricifing 6 
empirical. 
r 50, gn read a ee. 
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